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aDFUGE OF OPPRESSION. = 


sTATE OF CONNECTICUT. 
Ty the Senate and House of Representatives 
General elssembly convened. 


jorial of the undersigned, respect- 


if r 
Mi 

r memorialists have for several 
j with deep concern, the increase 
ed population in this State, and 


un New Haven, and other large | 


.orinlists feel no desire to discuss 
i ethics, or of political economy. 
lor their present purpose to 
that States and communities, like in- 
we the right of adopting all 


vhich are necessary for self-pres- | 


They do not beheve that any re- 

ne legitunately arising from such a 
) found inconsistent with the 
religion or morality. There can 
in the order of Providence, nightly 

t is ine nupatible with sound 

; luty which we owe to ourselves 
y citizens, and to mankind. 
ming to arraign that philanthropy 
is its objects of relief among other 
>of the human family : 
+ that current benevolence, which 
ther office, emolument, or notorie- 
}eration for its *works of loving 
regurdiess of the 
rom their acts to their own 
ecies; they willcontent them- 

with reminding those, whose duty re- 


’ 


ther race 


consequet nees 


1 ’ ’ 
sthem to watch over the general wel- 
Cthetr fellow citizens, of that charity 
i begins at home.’ 

‘ “ ritened Lecislature ex be in- 
\uenightened Legisiature cannot be In 
Trent to the morals of a State ; for moral- 
s the only sure foundation of liberty. 
all free and well informed communi- 
endeavored, not only to suppress 


‘nttousness within their own bor- | 


s, but to prevent their introduction from 


ries. 


\nv attempt to show, that the introduction 
of color into a community of 
, has ever been productive of moral 
litical evils, would be useless. Itisa 
well established by history, and our 
ence, to require comment. Wheth- 
ndor free, the negro and ‘ his kind,’ have 
nblots onthe fair face of civilized 
tv,and corroding cancers to a free State. 
rity has created different races of 
as of other animals; and en- 
iwith dilering faculties, propen- 

nd antipathies, Why, it is not our 
etoinquire; much less have we power 
tachanye, ‘The negro may be infe- 
white man, or the white man to 
They have never long inhabited 

try tpon any other terms or condi- 
And if the @reat lights ef experience 
servation reflect truth, the amaleamat- 
num, which is to effect such a 

s far distant. They have not yet 
eed il. 


colored 


ener 


population, legally settled 
. we wonld 


, be , 


say nothing injurious or 

iibits and education of some, 

iy Claim for them a superior stand- 

') those of the same color who have been 
ig into the State from abroad. 

the Continued imtlux of this popu- 

nto the State, from other States ane 


to which we would particularly in¢ 


Vile nition. 


vloged population of New Haven, 
; tthe negro and his varieties, may 
ated at not much than seven 
Of this number, not one half are 
nhabitants. Many are conviets from 
us, and a portion are renegade 
Wes trom the south; some, it is believed, 
t West Indies, 
effeets produced upon the peace and 
f society, by domiciliating such 
ous, and have been too 
t, to require illustration. 


less 


' 
too ovy 


ly passes, that the v are not 
fsomelaw. <As- 
nee to the whites, 
; riots in 
tts, and contmual tres- 
erty, are such common oc- 
they 


Violation « 


achot the peace 


ting from the, heense 


‘> ey have cea edto bee me sub- 
ir rk. It is but recent!y that a 
uegroes paraded the streets of New 
vith clubs, pistols, and dirks, 
d purpose of preventing the 
nd trom being enforced against 
Upon being accosted by 
ce,and commanded to re- 
ably to their homes, their only reply 


ent > $ 


is 
| ubuse, and threats of personal 
The law was overshadowed : and 


sulted his own safety in atimely 


¥ have nghts, we humbly hope it is 

ate to presume that the awhdite 
so, the o ly legal native American cit- 
hal] ever consent to acknowl- 
permitted to suggest that he 


Pris, 


i 


: these, it is submitted that we 


“Tight to live in peace and security in 

*nuand; which never did, and by the 

our own right arms, never shal! 

wag t negroes 

ies oe Tee 
ve have a right to be protected 

nuisances, 

Have a night, and it is our imper- 

. 2 fO ACopt any measure for the pur- 

nee Se tving our race, pure and distinct 


ate ad. 


ns 
~ wAR we have a right to labor for the sup- 
_ Ourselves and our families, w thout 
. Subjected to the humiliating competi- 
© felons, and renegade slaves. 


tT negr 


a have a right to live in peace.’ 
a ns A White man, who like the great ma- 
tain his —s ~ morialists, is obliged to ob- 
hed kon a y the sweat of his brow, be 
lone. ¥, Well this right is enjoyed in a 
ipa. neighborhood. 1 


it he is employed in th 
: € same work with the 
Colored man, he is subj 
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sult and abuse, if he refuses to descend to 
familiarity, and forfeit his grade in creation, 


wiich must be endured in silence, because it | 


cannot be resented with impunity. He can- 
jnot walk the streets in peace, and is often 
‘obliged tamely to be driven from the pave- 
ment with his wife and children, if he will 
not submit to personal conflict with a black. 


If he has purchased a piece of Jand, the first | 


negro who locates near him, deteriorates its 
value from twenty to fifty percent. For who 
will have a negro neighborhood, or live in 
unceasing fear of thefts and trespasses ? 

‘We have a right to be protected against 
all nuisances.” That which renders me un- 
comfortable, and injures my health or my 
property, isa nuisance. If any doubt that 
such effects are the result of a juxta-position 
with the African, Jet him visit one of their 
settlements ; and if he does not feel the force 
of the truth, both his sense and senses may 
well be questioned, 

‘We have a right, and it is our duty, to 
preserve our race pure and distinct.’ 

Delicacy prevents such an eXamination of 


recent observation in our courts would in- 
|duce many of them to consider it as at least 
@ Sanitary provision. 


‘amore alarming aspect. The demonstra- 
tions which have been made towards eman- 
cipating in Virginia, and the progress making 
to the same object in Maryland, call for de- 
| tensive measures in those States where the 
| White man must jabor. Should they eman- 
‘cipate, we would soon be overrun with an 
abandoned and desperate population, Our 
poor rates must be increased; our prisons, 
already filled wit negroes, convicted of ev- 
ery species of crime, wiil overflow. The 
tide thus to be driven in upon us, in addition 
to the streams that are daily lending their 
contributions, froin the cities of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia, will soon rise to a 
flood, with tributaries trom the the West In- 
dies. __Letiers received by a gentleman in 
New Haven, trom his correspondent in Ja- 
maica, show that the whites of those islands 
| will not consent that the manumitted blacks 
shall remain among them as freemen. All 





| 
j 


oe : , ‘ 
Phe evil under consideration daily assumes | 


| SLAVERY. 





[From the Rev. Mr. Phelps’s Lectures.] 
WHAT IS SLAVERY? 
It is somewhat difficult to give a definition 

which shall be brief—cover the whole ground, 
,and yet be free from al] objection. ‘The best 
‘as well as briefest that occurs to me, is this: 
| Slavery is an assumed right of property in 
‘man ; or, itis the principle, admitted in theory 
jand acted on in practice, that in soME cases, 
each individual being his own judge in the 
| case, it is lawful to hold property in man. 


| ‘To prevent misunderstanding, [ will ex-| 


‘plain alittle. say, ‘itis the principle, &c. 
_ because the essence of all oppression Jies in 
' principles of oppression, rather than in their 
faction. Itis not this or that particular act 
ofcruelty which constitutes oppression. Such 
| particular acts become oppression only as 
‘they involve or are the acting out of some 
_general principle, which, admitted as a prin- 
| ciple of action, not only gives rise to these 
acts, in a given instance, but opens the door 


| 
} 


this branch of the subject as its importance ‘such as do not consent to be bound and serve j for their repetition, and also for the infliction 
demands. <A_ slight investigation of facts, their masters, will be forced to emigrate. 
however, by a proper committee, cannot fail} Large contracts have been made, and others 
to show that it is the duty of the Legislature | are in progress, to obtain laborers from Scot- 


to pass laws which will effectually prevent 
the recurrence of acts, that have taken place 
in a manner calculated to shock and alarm | 
a decent and moral community. 
‘We have a right to labor,’ and be protect- 
alike from untair or humiliating compe- 
ution. 
| The white man cannot laber upon equal 
terms with the negro. Those who have just 
emerged from barbarism or slavery, have few 
artificial wants. Regardiess of the decen- 
cies of life, and improvident of the future, 
the black can afford his services ut a lewer 
price than the white man. 
caste below the influence of public opinion, | 
he seldom hesitates in supplying any contin- 
gent wants, without the ccerembny of con- 
| tracts or the efforts of toil. If native indo- 
lence should deter him from this course, he 
has no compunctions in supplying hunself 
from the public store-house, as alegal pauper. 
Whenever they come into competition, there- 
fore, the white man is deprived of employ- 
ment, or is foreed to labor fer Jess than he 
requires. He is compelled to yield the mar- 


Led 


| 
| 
| 
| 


land, for the cultivation of such parts of the 
islands as will admit of white labor. Thus 
nearly seven hundred thousand slaves, just 
escaped from a state of brutality, are ready 
to furnish us with their quota of population; 
to claim their rights of citizenship; to urge 
their pretensions to equality, and co-fratermi- 


shall be compelled to embrace the dark cloud ; 
whether they are ready to change their con- 
stituents from white to black. 

We are already obliged to see, without 
complaining, the negro convict plucking the 


And as he is in) bread trom the mouth of the white laborer; 


to submit in silence to barefaced insults from 
the slaves of our fathers. We yearly see 
our sons, Who depend alone on labor for sup- 
port, driven from their native State by the 
influx of black porters, black truckmen, black 
sawyers, black mechanics, and black laborers 
of every description. 

It is the workingmen who now feel the 
greatest pressure. But if something be not 
soon done to relieve them; to render labor 
respectable, by making the laborer respected ; 





| 

| 
’ as , +o . Tes re ° ° . 
ket to the African, and, with his family, ulti- | if the efforts which are now used by certain 


,mately becomes the tenant of an alms-house, 
or is driven from the State, to seek a better 
lot im western wilds. 


zealots, to sow the seeds of insurrection and 


| civil commotion in this nation, and to force 
Thus have thousands | the degraded black into society, and acquire 


of our most valuable citizens been banished | forhim equal civil and political privileges with 
from home, and kindred, for the acconnnoaa- | ourselves, be not arrested ; the time is at 


tion of the most debased race that the civil- 
ized world has ever seen; and whom the 
‘false philanthropy of enthusiasts is hourly | 


<tr 
| hand, when those who sit in high places and 
| 


rol] in Juxury, must look to their own security. 
Encouraged by the attentions, and strong 


ty.—The legislature must decide whether we | 


of innumerable other similar cruel!ties, at the 
mere discretion or caprice of the oppressor. 
[t is the principle involved in such particular 
acts of oppression, which is the ‘very head 
'and front of the offending,’ and which main- 
\ly constitutes the oppression in the case. 
| Whence arose the revolutionary war? It is 


‘true the three-penny tax on tea, and the 


| 
| 
| 


). 
pity 


but, after all, what was there in these 
worth contending for, aside from the princi- 
| ple involved in them? England claimed the 
| right of taxing us at pleasure. She adopted 
/this as a lawful principle of action. This 
‘constituted the head and front of her offend- 
ing, and fraught as it was with untold evils 
!to the colonies, it was resisted unto blood, 
|The war of the revolution was a contest for 
| principle. Had the principle in question 
| been yielded, who could have set limits to 
the acts of oppression growing out of it? So 
also in our war for sailors’ rights, the bone 
of contention was, the right of search and 
/tmpressment. The mere fact thata few sea- 
}men had been injured and abused, was as 


| nothing, aside from the principle involved. , 


| This, in common with that of the revolution, 
| was a contest for principle, and the oppres- 
| sion resisted was the oppression of principle. 
' 


| And further, whence the utter ocdrousness 
land the cruel oppression of the far-famed 
‘black law’ of Connecticut? Not that Miss 
Crandall and a few colored Misses are sub- 
| jected by it to certain shameful acts of cru- 
| elty and oppression. These are as nothing, 
| comparatively, except as they involve prin- 
i ciple; and the law, which allows and sanc- 


stamp uct, were the immediate occasions of 


Now whether this detinition, thus explain- 
ed, includes all that enters into the .idea of 
slavery or not, is of little importance to my 
| present purpose. Be this as it may, it in- 
\cludes, at least, the startling potnt whence 
|all slavery originates—the fundamental prin- 
| ciple on which it is based, and the sustaining 
' principle by which alone its continued exis- 
| tence is secured. Had the principle, that it 
, 13 lawful in some cases to hold man as prop- 
| erty, never been admitted in theory, or act- 

ed on in practice, there had never been a 
| slave, and slaveholding had never existed. 
| Were it to-day to be universally denied in 
| theory and in practice, every fetter would be 
| broken, every slave go free, and all slave- 
jholdingcease. All slaveholding in practice 
| begins with the admission in theory, that in 
| some cases, for particular reasons, the indi- 
vidual himself being judge in the case, such 
slaveholding is lawful ; and it is continued in 
practice by the virtual, if not professed ad- 
mission in theory, that in some cases, for par- 
ticular reasons, its continued existence is 
lawful. In a word, the single principle, that 
in some cases it is lawful to hold man as_ 
property, admitted as a correct principle of 
action, Is the originating and sustaining prin- 
ciple of all slaveholding in practice. 





[From the Christian Wateliman.] 
VIEW OF SLAVERY.—No. 2. 

In a former communication, I attempted, 
by a brief arithmetical calculation, to show 
that no hope can be indulged of the removal 
of the colored population of this country by 
means ofthe Colonization Society. I observ- 





lowed for the work be 100 years, the annual 
| expense cannot be less than six millions of 
, dollars, and the whole expense 600 millions; 
|—if the period were 25 years, the annual 
expense would be 12 millions; and, if the 
slaves be paid for, two millions more, or 14 
| millions a year, which sum is to be divided 
;among one half the states, making for 
‘each state of this half, the annual expense 
| of more than one million; and the whole ex- 
; pense of removal would be 350 millions of 
dollars —350 millions in 25 years. 1 may 
add that, of the 12 states which are to pay 
‘this sum, New-York, Pennsylvania and Mas- 
| sachusetts, in consideration of their superior 
ja@nlity, will be called on for a sum at least 
‘double the average tax; i. e. these states 
| must pay about two and a half millions apiece 
jaunually, making for these three states, the 
}sum of 187 and a half millions in 25 years. 
A difficulty of another sort now presents 
itself. [recently read, insome paper friendly 
|tu Colonization, an apology for the large 
number of deaths which have oceurred among 


inviting, to deprive us of the benefits of civ- | in the support of congenial spirits, negroes 
ilized society. |have already demmanded the right of estab- 

Should a christian Legislature be asked, | jishing their college by the side of Yale Col- 
to whom the first and greatest protection is | Jege, Notsatistied with depriving us of labor, 
due; would they not answer, to their Own | {hey are determined to become our Lawyers, 
cilizens, to their own color, and their own) Physicians, Divines and Statesmen. “The 


tions them, is itself comparatively harmless | the Colonists in Africa, which apology was, | 
and innocent, except as it involves principle | that, instead of the unhealthiness of the cli- | 
—principle which puts in jeopardy the rights | mate, the mortality was owing principally to 
of thonsands. So in the present case; it is | the oo great numbers sent out. 1 confess, 
not this or that act of cruelty to this or that this apology startled me; for the inquiry 
slave, which constitutes slavery. The ques- | flashed across my mind, what would be the 


Not a} 


kind ? 


Should the same question be putto 2! first attempt of thiskind miscarried. Peruuit 
) , i . . . 

wise Legislature, would they not reply,—our | them to go on increasing in numbers as they | 

own race require the firstcare ? Shouidtheir!| have done, and soon, they will not conde- | 


linterests confliet with those of others, there | scend to ask you where their Colleges and 


‘is no alternative, the latter must yield. 
must do justice, even and exact, if possible. 


We | State Houses shall be erected, or how many 
, of you, grave and reverend senators, shall be 


tion is not a question of treatment, one way 
or the other, kind or cruel. Itis @ question 
of principle. What if many masters do treat 
‘their slaves kindly ? 
ition. Do they not treat their horses and 
‘their hounds with greater kindness? What 


; But no principle of justice or humanity de-| ejected from your places, to make room for | if many masters treat their slaves with cruel- 


‘mands that we should sacrifice those of our | their representatives 
household to such as are not of our house- | 


hold, 
our interests or our feelings, be admitted to 


We do not complain because any set of 


if the negro cannot, consistently with | men think that the negro is entitled to the 


first rank, We ask not that they should be 


| the same rights that we enjoy, let him seek! restrained from promulgating their doctrine. 


a country where he will find those who are 
his equals; let us unite in aiding lum to 


vreach that country, that he may enjoy an in-! sequences flowing from the exercise of mis- | 
taken zeal, and ill-directed philanthropy. If 


dependence, which among us he can never, 
never attain, but by wading through rivers of 
blood. These who encourage him in the 
hope of obtaining it in any other way, are 
his worst enemies. It is cruel to invite the 
jattempt. ; 
No commonwealth ever prospered, which 
Was not attentive to the wants, the morals, 
and the characterof the people. Itis no less 
a political than a moral obligation, to protect 
our own citizens, ¢ specially of our own race, 
from the encroachments of men with whom 
they ean have no sympathies ; whose inter- 


ests are adverse, whose feelings are hostile | 


to them, as the mark which nature has in 
caution stamped upon the forchead, is distinet 
and monitory, and with whom there can be 
no alhance which is not debasing to the in- 
dividual, and disgusting to humanity. 
Several States have adopted measures to 
protect themselves against the inroads of ne- 
groes. Among the free States who have 
legislated upon this subject, Ohio stands con- 
spicuous. ‘The first settlers of that State, 


not satisnied with setting out upon the truism, | 


that ‘all men are created equal,’ a maxim 


oftencr repeated than understood, appeared | 


willing to adinit all to equal civil and politi- 
cal privileges. A general invitation was held 


out to emigrants of all complexions, to locate | 


upon her tertile soil, A bleck population 
soon entered fiom Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. Wherever they dropped in 
swarms, the whites were driven from their 
neighborhood, lands depreciated in value, and 
crimes multiplied. It was soon discovered 
that the total difference which had been cre- 
ated by the Author of all good, could not be 
forgotten or overcome, even in the wilder- 
With all the aids of education, law 
and religion, it was impossible to change the 
habits, manners or morals of the Ethiopian, 
any more than his skin. The negro could 
not become white, or the white man a negro. 
That State was compelled to exercise her 
right of seli-preservation. She passed laws 
| to drive them out, and to prevent a recurrence 
jof the evil. She has been obliged to do 
j/more, Such is the utter faithlessness of the 
_ African, such his natural hostility to superi- 
iors, that in that State there yet exists a law 
| which precludes the oath of a negro, in a 


hess, 


citizen is interested. The necessity of such 


| We do notseek to put themdown. We only 


}ask to be protected from the pernicious con- 


ithe new sects of abolitionists and levellers,— 
ithe meek and lowly advocates of amalgama- 
ition, feel that their ‘black brethren’ are in 
all respects their equals, we have no disposi- 
‘tion to question the feet, to doubt their sin- 
cerity,or dispute their taste. We honor their 
‘humility. We respect their veracity, and 
yield full faith to that sincerity, which boldly 
places its possessor upon exact equality with 
ithe negro. We only say that we cannot think 
or feel with them; and with deference, beg 
to be excused from participating in the tri- 
umphs which they anticipate, or being sub- 
jected to the laws they would dictate. 
| The American revolution resulted ina free 
'government for white men and their posteri- 


ity. Ilad our fathers been told by the tongue | 


'of prophecy, that they were hazarding all, 
that their slaves might rule their children, 
\they would not so freely have lavished blood 
‘and treasure. 

| * Zealots, fanatics, political incendiaries, 
}have called upon us to render this a black 
government, for a black and white govern- 
iment it cannot be. 

| We call upon you by all that is sacred, to 
| preserve and transmit it unsullied, as it was 
‘received from our fathers ; to arrest the pro- 
gress of these madmen; and pass such laws, 
as will protect us from the inundation which 
itheir fanaticism is about to produce, in pros- 
\trating the barricrs erected by God and soci- 
ety. The crisis demands it. Duty to our- 
selves and to our posterity demands it, 

We therefore respectfully pray the Legis- 
lature to take into serious consideration the 
subject of this memorial, and enact such laws 
‘as may prevent the farther influx of colored 
_persons into this State, expel such as are not 
‘inhabitants, unless they give bonds for good 
| behaviour, and prevent, as far as justice to 
ourselves and humanity to them require, those 
i who have obtained a settlement, from becom- 
‘ing chargeable to the State, or the towns in 
|which they reside. And your memorialists 
| will ever pray. 





* See Declaration of the Anti-Slavery Convention, 
| held at Philadelphia, December 4th, 1833. 





| An Anti-Slavery Society has been formed 


He will tell you, that | court of justice, from any case in which aj|in Springfield, New Jersey. 


An Abolition Society has been formed at 


ected to constant in-) a law, your memorialists do not urge, though ' Williamsport, Ohio. 


ty? ‘This ts not the question, except as such 
cruelty involves the principle of property in 
jman, which, admitted as a principle of ac- 


| tion, wrests and withholds inalienable rights, 


land subjects its victims to untold acts of 


cruelty and oppression, at the mere caprice 
‘of an irresponsible master. The principle— 
the principLe—tiie PRINCIPLE, that puts 
| men, horses and honnds on the same footing ; 
i this is the head and front of the offending; 
| this the climax of the cruelty in the case; 
‘and no kindness, however great, can ever 
lannihilate or muke amends for it, save that 
' which yields the principle and restores those 
| wrested but inalienable rights. 

Again: I say, ‘ some cases, each individual 
| being his own judge in the case 2? because no 
| man, not even the slaveholder, contends that 
| slavery is lawful in alleases. All admit that 

itis only in some cases that its existence is 
‘jawful—cases in which itis supposed there 
are some peculiar reasons for it. And then, 
all that is contended for even in respect to 
these peculiar cases, is, the exercise of’ dis- 
erctionary power in the case. Give a man 
the liberty of holding his fellow men in bond- 
age at his own discretion, and you yield him 
the fundamental principle ofall slavery. Act- 
ing on this principle, he may hold him in 
bondage forever. Now it is this idea of act- 
ing discretionarily, that I mean to incorporate 
in my definition by the phrase, ‘in some 
cases, each individual being his own judge 
in the ease.” And I do it for the special pur- 
pose of anticipating objections. Jewish ser- 
vitude, authorized, as it is said, by God him- 
‘self, is often quoted as a triumphant refuta- 
tion of the doctrine, that slavery in all cases, 
{is a sin. Now in respect to this, and all 
| similar examples, itis enough to say, if a 
| man acts by express authority from God in 
‘the case; or if, as in the case of crime, &c., 
|he is called by authority of government to 
| decide and act as magistrate in the case ; so 
ibe it. This is not acting as an individual,on 
‘his own responsibility, in the exercise of as- 


_sumed discretionary power. 
| t 





cases, the individual himself being judge in 

the ease, it is lawful to wrest away or with- 

hold inalienable rights ; and is not, therefore, 

}acting on the principle, which constitutes the 
essence and is the source of all slavery in 
practice. 


i 


'T mean holding him without any will or con- 
_ sent of his own, more than if he were a mere 
|! animal, or an inanimate thing, such as an ox 
orahoe. I mean, moreover, holding him 
thus, when, like an item of property, he is 
guilty of no crime, by which, in the regular 
j operation of equitable laws, his liberty has 
been forfeited. 


} 


That is not the ques- | 


It is not adopt- | 
ing or acting on the principle, that in some | 


And finally, by holding man as property, 


mortality, if, instead of lwo or three hundred, 
tiere should be poured on the shores ot 
Western Atrica, 160 or 200 thousand a year? 
Perhaps, it is owing to some unfortunate 
hallucmation of mind, that | cannot yet di- 
vest myself of the belief that one year of 
such experiment would cover the shores with 
the dead to a vast extent, and would termi- 
nate the enterprize. 

I have seen an argument for transportation 
raised out of the fact, that one or two hun- 
| dred thousand persons come to this country 
iand settle ina year, and, therefore, a like 
‘number can be sent to Africa in the same 
‘time. But here again 1 am so unlappy as 
| to believe, that it 1s a different thing to set- 
,tle 100 thousand here, where our farms and 
factories, and workshops, and roads, and ca- 
jnals, and railways need their labor, from that 
of sending the same number of laborers out 
‘of the country, and settling them where no 
|such opportunities for gaiving a livelihood 
exist. [tis easy to puta pint of wine into a 
| barrel, but difficult to make the pint measure 
| contain a barrel, though you shake it down. 
| Our friends of the Colonization Society may 
ihave the best intentions; but, if the thing 

they propose to do is impossible, they labor 
In vain. 


| 








establish a government ona solid basis. And 
are we toexpect as much of unletlered slaves ? 
The wise heads in our country may furnish 
them an excellent code of Jaws, but who shall 
enforce their observance? We are not 
without our difficulties in executing the good 
laws under which we live. Where is the Af- 
rican Congress? Where are the materials 
to fill the various higher and subordinate le- 
gislative, judicial and executive offices? 
Where are their literary institutions of every 
grade? and the men to fill their professor- 
ships? Where are their religious teachers ? 
I mean, where are the materials for all these 
thing: which are to be organized and put in 
operation at once, on such a scale as to meet 
the wants of not @ few hundreds annually 
transported, but of a’ nation consisting of 
hundreds of thousands, who must be spread 
along the coast hundreds of miles, and back 
to some extent, into the interior? A white 
manortwo will not do now to man sucha 
ship as this. If the colored population is to 
be removed in 25 years, there will be in 
Arica, at the end of that short period, more 
emigrants from this country than there were 
of white inhabitants inthe Uniled States at 
the tims of the Revolution. Again,—a little 
traffic in gold dust and ivory and camwood, 
with the natives, will scarcely answer the 
purposes of such a nation’s commerce. 


A BAPTIST. 


A VOICE FROM NEW-BRUNSWICK, N. J. 

At an Anti-Colonization meeting of the 
free colored inhabitants of New-Brunswick, 
N. J., held on Thursday evening, Dec, 5, 
1833, the Rev. Samuel Demund was called 
to the chair, and Mr. William Riley appoint- 
ed secretary. The object of the meeting 
was then stated by Mr. Thomas Van Rans- 
selaer, after which Mr. T. G. Campbell ad- 
dressed the meeting in a very appropriate 
manner. The following persons were then 
chosen to draft resolutions expressive of the 
sentiments of this meeting: 

T. G. Campbell, Thomas Van Ransselaer, 
William Wycoi¥, Henry Campbell, and Ni- 
nus T'atin. 

The committee after a few minutes’ ab- 
sence reported the following: 

Whereas this meeting, appreciating as we 
do, our riglits as free citizens of this land of 
liberty, our disinterested love and exertions 
for the welfare and prosperity of our people 
in this country; and wituessing, as we do, 
the active exertions of our white fellow cit- 
izens who favor the principles of coloniza- 
tion, to expel us from our native land, to the 
inhospitable shores of Africa, we solemnly 
appeal to the experience of those who have 
divested themselves of the cruel prejudice 
that exists in this country against the color 
of our skin, if it be necessary in order to ob- 











Stat, oto) timate. if tl a , tain our rights that we should be removed 
‘ed that, at alow estimate, if the period al-| 


from our native land. Therefore, 

Resolved, That as we have been cast, in 
the course of Divine Providence, in these 
United States, not of choice, for our ances- 
tors were forced into this country; we, 
their children, recognize no other home than 
this, wherein we were born. 

Resolved, That we consider al] attempts 
to colonize us, the free people of color in 
Africa, or any where else in creation, an ex- 
ample unealled for, from a Christian nation. 

Resolved, That in the epinion of this 


| meeting, those individuals denominated abo- 


litionsts deserve our unshaken confidence, 
and that the friends of the colored people in 
England, in their protest against the Amer- 
ican Colonization Society, have expressed 
our sentiments in relation to that institution. 

Resolved, That through the medium of 
the press, public sentiment can be corrected 
toa considerable extent, in regard to our 
rights and privileges as citizens; and thet we 
will do all in our power to support those 
editors whose herevolence of heart has 
prompted them to advocated the cause of the 
poor and oppressed colored man, 

Resolved, That JFilliam Lloyd Garrison 
deserves the confidence and suppert of the 
entire colored population of the U, States, 
for the masterly manner in which he has ex- 
posed in England that scourge of the free 
people of color in this country, and convert- 
ed, as it were, a whole nation ina day. 

Resolved, That the resolutions of ‘this 
meeting be published in the two papers of 
this city, in the Emancipator of New-York, 
and the Liberator of Boston. 

Fellow citizens, the time has at length 
arrived when we, as a people, and as indi- 
viduals, are imperious!y called upon, to come 
forward and prove to the world that we ere 
men and brethren. Although two centuries 
have elapsed since some of our fathers were 
bronght from Africa into the withering fields 
of slavery,—yet we their children have not 
Jost our love of tberty, our accountability to 
God, and our duty to this our beloved coun- 
try. Having been thus drawn before the 
publie through the influence of the American 
Colonization Society, we do not feel called 
upon to make any apology for the manner in 
which we have expressed our abhorrence of 
that institution.— Emancipator. 





FACTS. 

An abolitionist sent Mrs. Child’s ‘Appeal’ 
to a colonization family in this city for their 
perusal. A few days after, the head of that 
family, (a leading manager of the American 


| Permit me to mention another difficulty | Bible Society,) on meeting the person who 
| .- 


iwhich has arisen in my mind. It may be no 
real difficulty to others. I} is a sentiment of 
| Washington, expressed in his Farewell Ad- 
‘dress, a document I[ love to think of, that, 
'*In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
‘ment gives force to public opinion, it is es- 
sential that public opinion should be enlight- 
ened” Again— It is substantially true, that 
virtue or morality is a necessary spring of 
popular government. And let us with cau- 
tion indulge the supposition, tiat morality 
man be maintained without religion, Pro- 
mote, then, as an object of primary impor- 
tance, institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge,’ 

The difficulty to which T allpde is involved 
in the question,—How shall one, two, five, 
ten hundred thousand colored people, sent to 
Africa in from one to five years, becoime 
qualified to govern themselves, or to take any 
considerable share in the governinent, while 
thev sre in so deplorable ignorance as not to 
be able, one to five hundred, even to read at 
all? ‘They must be much more expert schol- 
ars than the whites, to qualify themselves 
with knowledge, while crossing the Atlantic. 
And their virtue and religion must surpass 
what belongs to most of our own citizens, if 
they can live without a somewhat energetic | 
'andenlightened government. Where, again, | 
| are the requisite teachers, literary and moral, | 
who shall go with them to Africa, and instruct 
the hundreds of thousands to be landed there 
in five years ? 

Our fathers were educated in Europe and 
brought their learning with them, and their 
sound principles and habits of morality and 
their wealth, and had before them a goodly 
land to cultivate; and yet it was no easy 





sent the interesting volume, exclaimed— 
‘You do not know how much mischief you 
have done, by sending that book on slavery, 
for my wife and daughters to read. Why, 
they are all converted over to he abolition- 
ists.” ‘Ay,’ said the other, ‘I am glad of it; 
‘and the father too will become an abolition- 
ist, if he will only read that book candidly 
and prayerfully. ‘What! said the man, 
‘me ?—I do not mean to be an abolitionist ; 
I will not read the book.’ 

Remark.—An impen'tent sinner once said, 
‘Tam afraid to repent; because if IT become 
a Christian, I shall have to give away a good 
deal of money.’ 


The head of another family, who is an 
officer in a Missionary Society. to whom the 
‘ Appeal’ was sent for a similar purpose, af- 
ter the lapse of a week or two, returned the 
book. ‘What do your ladies think of it? 
asked the lender, ‘Why,’ said the other, 
‘it relates such shocking things, that they 
do not like to read it; they do not weh to 
have any thing to do with such a book.” 

Remark.—This is like a surgeon refusing 
to amputate a limb, hecause it was so shock. 
ingly lacerated. ‘Oh, sensibility—oh, la!” 

A slaveholier returned a pamphlet that 
was sent to him, in which the sin and impol- 
icy of slavery were set forth in a calm and 
argumentative manner, with the following 
words upon the envelope: ‘Thou shalt not 
covet, thy neighbor's house, thou shalt not 
covet thy neighbor’s wife, nor his man-ser- 
vant, nor his maid-servant, nor his ox, nor his: 
ass, nor any thing that is his.’ 

Remerk.— Out of thy own mouth will I 
judge thee, thou wicked servant.’ 








matter for them to maintain good order and 





Enmanetpator. 
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